MATERIALS HANDLING 


The Efficient Handling of 
Supplies and Materials 


The author pinpoints through experience, the many savings to be 
gained by proper handling of materials and alignment of equip- 


ment in the plant. 


By LESLIE SAVINO 
Hanover Canning Co., Hanover, Pa. 


The best approach to this subject might 
be to consider some of the basic princi- 
ples involved in any efficient plant han- 
dling procedure. Facing the canner today 
are the ever increasing problems of 
steadily rising costs of materials, raw 
products, labor and equipment. His only 
recourse is to keep materials waste to a 
minimum, get the utmost practical yield 
from raw materials and utilize all equip- 
ment to its fullest extent. If all this can 
be accomplished, the cost of labor will 
take care of itself. 


Some of the materials we can consider 
are— 
1. Cans 
2. Condiments 
3. Brines, syrups and sauces 


CAN HANDLING 


Cans are generally transported by rail- 
road, received at sidings, and _ trans- 
ferred from the cars to can tracks which 
feed directly to canning lines. Enough 
can tracks should be available to handle 
each individual can size when practical. 
If this is not possible, compatible cans 
should be carried on the same can track 
to keep change-over time to a minimum. 
Tracks should be designed to allow for 
some can storage to insure continuous 
seamer operation. 


Cars should be loaded to such a capa- 
city as to allow a minimum number of 
can rollers operating with a maximum 
amount of efficiency. In our plant we 
found that when loading 180,000 8 oz. 
cans per car, it required 3 can rollers to 
keep a canning line running at 320 cpm. 
By reducing the load to 150,000 cans, the 
girls were able to reach the top rows 
without the use of steps, and we were 
able to run the same line speed with only 
2 can rollers. This resulted in a labor 
savings with no increase in freight costs. 
There are also available today many new 
systems of can feeding which will greatly 
increase efficiencv— 


1. The Barker Hopper System 
2. The pallet loading system 
3. The bulk carton jumble pack sys- 
tem used with the Dudley Un- 
scrambler 
4. The jumble trailer load system 
Each method has its own advantages 
Talk presented at Tri-State Packers Associttion, 


Food Processors Workshop, University of Mary 
land, College Park, Md., February 1957. 
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which should be considered when laying 
out a can handling system. 


INGREDIENTS 


Some ingredients used in canning fac- 
tories readily lend themselves to auto- 
matic handling equipment and some do 
not. In the case of sugar or salt, it is 
much more practical to handle them as 
a liquid rather than in a dry state when 
the size of the operation warrants the 
expense of the equipment. However, in 
case of some dry materials such as starch, 
garlic powder, onion powder, paprika, 
etc., it is generally essential that they be 
handled in some convenient shipping con- 
tainer. Rather than to add these materi- 
als directly to the main mixing tank 
where difficulty is experienced in getting 
them into solution, it is much more effici- 
ent to mix the necessary ingredients in 
their proper proportions in a _ pre-mix 
tank equipped with a lightning mixer, 
and then add an aliquot of this pre-mixed 
solution to the main mixing tank. The 
mixing time in the main tank will be 
lessened and the possibility of error 
greatly reduced. 


Care should be exercised in the utiliza- 
tion of sauce, syrup or brine that spillage 
loss be kept to an absolute minimum. 
Attention should also be given to care- 
ful adjustment of headspace. At a line 
speed of 300 cpm. and at a sugar cost of 
$9.00/hundred lbs. reducing the head- 
space of a 2% can 1” using 30° syrup 
would result in a savings of $125 per 8 
hour day. 


Spillage at the filler is another source 
of excessive sauce or brine loss. In our 
factory we had a pork and bean filler 
which showed some sauce spillage but 
was constantly being ignored as an in- 
significant loss. But using the lot-plot 
system for filler evaluation, we were 
amazed to find that our sauce losses 
amounted to $2000 per month; and by 
replacing the filler with a more efficient 
unit, the savings more than paid for the 
new machine. 


Care should be taken that the types of 
metals that these sauces and brines come 
in contact with will withstand chemical 
attack. Whenever practical, similar 
metals should be used to eliminate the 
possibility of electrolytic action. If stain- 
less steel is used, because of its excessive 
cost, one must be certain that the right 


type is being purchased. In some cases, 
type 304 is satisfactory; whereas, in 
another instance type 316 may be man- 
datory. Wherever possible, pipe lines 
should be installed to take advantage of 
inplace recirculating cleaning. 


CONTINUOUS FLOW 


In the handling of raw materials, one 
of the main objectives is continuous flow. 
In the case of perishable products care 
should be taken that the first product in 
the line is the first product canned. To 
eliminate products adhering to the side 
of filler hoppers and remaining there for 
an excessive length of time, a vibrator 
attached to the side of the hopper is very 
essential. 

To assure continuous flow requires 
continuous feed. In our factory we origi- 
nally fed peas from stainless steel tank- 
ers directly to a froth washer and then 
to the canning line. Lost time, approxi- 
mating ten minutes, was encountered 
whenever we changed tracks. By simply 
installing a tank before the froth washer, 
this problem was eliminated. Tanker 
tracks now discharge into this feed tank 
and continuous feed is assured. 

Our tomato line feed was originally 
controlled by the yard crew. When more 
tomatoes were needed, another dumper 
was added. This resulted in highs and 
lows in our dumping rate. By installing 
an adjustable bell timer, our rate of feed 
is now controlled to the basket, again 
assuring us continuous line operation. 

In handling many different raw prod- 
ucts during the season, the same equip- 
ment should be used for more than one 
product wherever possible; thus mini- 
mizing overhead costs. In purchasing 
equipment, clean-up time should be evalu- 
ated, since this one operation alone can 
result in great savings of labor and 
water. We have converted to pipe blanch- 
ers exclusively mainly because of this. 


ACCURATE FILL 


Accurate fill of container is very essen- 
tial in maintaining maximum raw prod- 
uct yield. By the use of simple statistical 
charts, this can easily be accomplished. 
Yields should be computed daily to assure 
the accuracy of fill at levels established 
by quality control. Yields should not only 
be computed on raw materials but also 
on brines or sauces used and on meat in 
the case of a product such as pork and 
beans. 

And finally extreme care should be 
taken that maximum efficiency is encoun- 
tered on each production line. This is 
best done by keeping production people 
production conscious. Percentage of pro- 
duction efficiency should be computed 
daily and this information given to the 
production supervisors so that they can 
evaluate their efforts. This percentage of 
efficiency can be easily computed by sim- 
ply calculating actual line potential at 
operating speed during a given shift and 
dividing this figure into what the line 
actually produced. The results are some- 
times startling. 

If each canner employs some of this 
simple basic thinking in daily operation, 
he can’t help but improve his efficiency. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


NEW CANNED CHERRY SAUCE 
MAKES DEBUT 


Red cherry sauce, a brand new ready- 
made food, is being offered by two Michi- 
igan canners after more than a year of 
experimentation and “proof-of-the-pud- 
ding” testing by the research department 
of American Can Company and the 
packers. 


The “Michigan Queen” brand of Tra- 
verse City Canning Company and the 
John C. Morgan Company’s “Morgan” 
brand red cherry sauce are packed in 
15-ounce cans. The sauces are “a first” in 
the canning industry. 


The idea for red cherry sauce origi- 
nated with the home economics depart- 
ment of American Can as a result of 
suggestions by the company’s Central 
division sales force to develop a new 
item that would promote the sale of 
Michigan red tart cherries. 


The packers report the cherry sauce 
is ideal for use with ham and other meats, 
fish and fowl. The product has no direct 
competition and should result as a plus 
product for grocers. It also offers oppor- 


Canned Cherry Sauce 


“family-size” canned food items have 
been introduced by Libby, McNeill & 
Libby of Chicago, to its growing list of 
products in multiple-serving containers. 
The products are Libby’s new canned 
spaghetti and meat, packed in 24-ounce 
cans supplied by American Can Com- 
pany. Each can provides four to six serv- 
ings. Both of these products were intro- 
duced with a consumer tie-in arrange- 
ment whereby for every three labels re- 
turned to Libby the consumer receives, 
via mail, 50 cents in cash, with a limit 
of one refund to a household. These can- 
ned items are “Firsts” for Libby, and 
are being distributed nationally to all 
food outlets. 


tunities for tie-in promotions with other 
foods. The item is being distributed in 
chain and other retail stores in Michigan. 
A promotional campaign is being con- 
ducted throughout the state by the pack- 
ers of red cherry sauce and they have 
every hope that when this novel canned 
preparation is more widely known it will 
become a national year-round food. 


Flotill Products Co., Ine., Stockton, 
Calif., headed by Mrs. Tillie Lewis, re- 
ports a net profit of $927,413 for 1956, a 
gain of 16 percent over the previous 
year’s $800,410. Sales reach a new peak 
of $24,407,635, up 24 percent from those 
of the previous year. A feature of last 
year’s sales were the marked gains in 
low calorie foods. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—G. E. Gee has been 
made manager of H. J. Heinz Company 
sales on the Pacific Coast, with head- 
quarters in Oakland, California. He suc- 
ceeds Edward S. Evans who has been 
made manager of chain store sales in 
this area. And Lloyd W. Barton, who for 
some time has been serving as branch 
manager at Portland, Ore., has been 
made manager of the Okaland, Calif. dis- 
tributor sales branch. 


Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc., former- 
ly the Ohio Match Co., Fullerton, Calif., 
reports sales of $23,671,400, in the first 
quarter ended February 28. President 
Russell J. Miedel advised stockholders, 
however, that the net profit of $877,900 
might not reflect an average period be- 
cause of new consolidations and different 
accounting periods from those in the 
past. 


The Thornton Canning Company of 
Thornton, California, has introduced this 
newly designed label for its fine products. 
These modernized “Town and Country” 
labels feature continuous bands of direct 


color fruit and vegetable vignettes. 
Labels are produced by Muirson Label 
Company, Inc. 


The advertising advantages presented by this Can Band engi-. 
neered and produced by Container Corporation of America are 
being exploited by Martin H. Cope Co. for their evaporated corn 
sales. The point-of-sale message that appears on the Can Band 
is the company’s first attempt at advertising of any kind. 

Dried corn, a specialty product with a tradition dating back 
to Indian days was first used by the redmen, and was later 
adopted by the first settlers who came to Pennsylvania. Ralph 
C. Gable, Cope president, reports he’s using the package mainly 
as an advertising medium, secondarily, as a container. Plans are 
to put 10,000 cases in multiple packages, of a total pack of 
75,000 cases this year. The canned corn is packaged with a Can 
Band Loader, which is leased by the month from Container 


Corporation. 
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SALES 


Cutting Costs of the Sales Force 


While this D & B study was made of selling trends of industry in 
general, it brings out many important observations of interest to 


our industry in particular. 


The one largest marketing expense in 
most lines is the cost of maintaining the 
field selling force. Many companies are 
reducing their selling costs by increas- 
ing the number of sales calls per day, 
according to a Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry survey of a selected group of 
companies, reported in the March issue. 


Nine out of ten companies are getting 
more sales calls per day than they were 
ten years ago, according to the survey. 
This is being done not by any one sweep- 
ing change of panacea, but rather by 
combining skillfully an entire panorama 
of cost-cutting measures. 


To meet the new era of the hard sell, 
many companies find that they have to 
provide their customers with more than 
just a reliable product at a fair price. 
Customers demand more service and 
more attention to their special problems. 
This calls for a substantial increase in 
the selling time spent face-to-face with 
customers and prospects and a corre- 
sponding decrease in time spent in travel. 


SMALLER TERRITORIES—Accord- 
ing to the Dun’s survey, the problem is 
being partly met by realigning sales ter- 
ritories. Smaller territories enable the 
salesmen to provide more intensive cov- 
erage of a larger number of accounts. 
Also, many companies are opening branch 
sales offices to follow the shifts in indus- 
try and population. 


TECHNICAL DETAILS—Several of 
the surveyed companies are providing 
salesmen with more selling time by turn- 
ing over technical details of the sale to 
an office engineer. He can talk to the 
customer by phone and save the sales- 
man’s time and, in some instances, a trip. 


SALES RESEARCH — Other com- 
panies stretch the field force’s selling 
time by increasing sales research. They 
not only locate prospects for the sales- 
man, but also estimate how many calls 
the prospect merits on the basis of pro- 
jected sales. In most companies, the pros- 
pecting is left to the salesman, but in- 
creasingly the men are provided with the 
latest directories, trade lists, and other 
time-saving sources of information. 


SALES REPORTS—Since “too much 
paperwork” is still the salesman’s per- 
sistent plaint, many companies are tak- 
ing a fresh look at how the salesmen’s 
call reports are being used. Some com- 
panies find that much of it is not really 
needed, but has been compiled as a mat- 
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ter of course. One company now requires 
call reports only in unusual situations— 
when a major change in the status of 
the account occurs, when new competitive 
practices develop, or when. an initial call 
is made. 

One company increased the selling time 
in the salesman’s working day with the 
help of an “Itinerary Call Report.” This 
is a report on planned calls and is filled 
out before the salesman begins to swing 
through his territory. The very act of 
placing plans on paper points up any 
time-wasting backtracking and idleness 
that could be used productively. 

In most of the surveyed companies, 
salesmen are doing more selling by phone 
now than they did just a few years ago. 

About half of the surveyed companies 
report that they have improved the sales- 
men’s use of time by closer field super- 
vision. Not only are territories being 
made smaller, but more people are enter- 
ing sales management, so that fewer 
salesmen report to one immediate super- 
visor. Consequently, salesmen can get 
assistance in solving sales problems more 
quickly, and are not bogged down search- 
ing for answers that sales management 
may have at its fingertips. 


SALES TRAINING — In many com- 
panies, sales training is no longer con- 
fined to the newcomer. Instead, it is now 
an integral part of the sales management 
program. Salesmanship is becoming in- 
creasingly systematized and “scientific” 
to keep pace with the growth of plant 
technology. Consequently, continuous 
training and retraining in the light of 
new markets and methods is mandatory 
to improve sales efficiency and stretch 
selling time. 

Only a handful of companies have so 
far made a systematic study of how sales- 
men spend their time. But those that 
have done so report considerable bene- 
fits both to the salesmen and to the com- 
pany. One company which made a time 
and duty study reduced selling costs al- 


most 40 percent, while sales rose notice- - 


ably. The study was made by having 
time-study observers go along with the 
salesmen on thousands of calls and make 
a detailed record of actions and results. 

Despite the necessary intangibles of 
selling, such a study pinpoints the areas 
of wasted time, evaluates various sales 
techniques and sales aids, measures the 
accuracy of sales territories, provides 
rations of sales effort to orders received, 
and many other facts of the selling job. 


CANNED SQUASH GRADES 


Issuance of United States Standards 
for Grades of Canned Summer-type 
Squash, the first to be formulated for this 
product, is proposed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The proposed 
standards were developed at the request 
of industry to assist in marketing the 
product. 


Any of the common table varieties of 
summer squash used in the immature 
stage may be classified under the stand- 
ards, which also provide for classifying 
the product as “U. S. Grade A” or “U. S. 
Fancy,” “U. S. Grade C” or “U. S. Stand- 
ard,” and “Substandard.” The quality is 
determined by evaluation of color, de- 
fects, and character. 


Interested persons have until June 17, 
1957 to submit views or comments on the 
proposed grade standards to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. The 
proposed standards are scheduled to be 
printed in the April 16, 1957, issue of the 
Federal Register. 


PEAR CANNING WASTE USES 


Research — USDA and industrial — is 
uncovering ways to get rid of some 100,- 
000 tons of pear canning waste produced 
annually by Pacific Coast pear canners. 
Direct feeding to livestock or ensiling are 
main uses. 

The waste is considered comparable to 
molasses in feed value on the basis of 
soluble solid content. But its high water 
content poses a handicap in feeding and 
preservation for storage. For this rea- 
son, wiedspread use of pear canning 
waste is limited. Canners usually en- 
courage feeders to accept the waste 
gratis. Researchers at the ARS Western 
Utilization Research Branch, Albany, 
Calif. and at West Coast university and 
industrial laboratories are working on 
methods to overcome this problem and to 
find other ways to use the waste. ; 

A recently-devised method for feed- 
ing the waste involves mixing with hay, 
straw, or other low-moisture farm resi- 
dues in sufficient quantity to absorb the 
excess juice, and ensiling in cement-lined 
pits. The lactic acid fermentation pre- 
serves the mixture and increasese palat- 
ability. 

Other possible products to make from 
the nutritious waste are juice for pear- 
canning sirup and the following feed 
items—feed yeast, molasses, dried pom- 
ace, and drum-dried waste. 


Cal Skinner, former Secretary of the 
Tri-State Packers Association, is now 
associated with the New York office of 
National Association of Manufacturers 
as executive of the Conservation Com- 
mittee, one of the Association’s basic 13 
operating committees. Cal and his family 
still live in Middletown, New York. 
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MECHANICAL HARVESTING 


Latest Developments in Canning 
Crop Farm Equipment 


By EDWIN A. CROSBY 


National Canners Association 
Washington, 


There is much that can be said and 
many approaches that can be taken on 
the subject of new field equipment for 
processing crops, and it therefore be- 
comes quite difficult to decide just how to 
begin. I would like to confine my re- 
marks, however, specifically or at least 
principally to certain equipment which 
has received the attention of the N.C.A. 
Raw Products Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee in recent years. I also wish to 
cover equipment which may be of specific 
interest to you in Pennsylvania. Today 
things are changing rapidly and anything 
in the equipment field over five years old 
might be considered ancient history. Cer- 
tainly if I hope to finish on time I will 
have to confine my remarks to the mod- 
ern era of the last five years. 


BUSH BEAN HARVESTER 


Within this era the mechanical har- 
vesting of bush type snap beans has be- 
come a reality on a commercial scale. In 
Wisconsin, for example, in 1954 just 
three mechanical bean pickers were in 
operation. In 1955 there were ten, and 
last year probably over thirty were in 
operation in that area. This actually may 
sound like very few but in reality the 
trend is very significant since the use of 
this machine requires some basic changes 
in cultural practice and a turnabout vari- 
etywise for a number of processors. This 
bush bean picker developed by the Chis- 
holm-Ryder Company has many features 
which are the result of suggestions made 
by the Raw Products Technical Advisory 
Committee of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. The machine affords, however, 
only one picking inasmuch as the plants 
are almost completely defoliated in its 
operation. This of course may be con- 
sidered a decided disadvantage unless as 
is likely to be the case in the future, the 
choice may be between mechanical har- 
vesting and not harvesting at all. The 
picker does an efficient job under most 
conditions and can be counted on to har- 
vest from 5 to 7 acres per day. In using 
the 1956 model reports from New York 
State indicate a harvest rate of over an 
acre per hour. When limited to only one 
picking with the mechanical harvester, 
obviously a considerable reduction in 
yield is expected. On a recent trip to 
Illinois, however, one processor reported 


Presented before Pennsylvania Canners Associa 
oy Annual Fieldmen’s Conference, January 30, 


to me that he averaged over 2900 lbs. of 
snap beans per acre in a one-harvest 
operation with this mechanical picker. 
Some fields ran ll over 2 tons to the 
acre. To quote Bill Sherman of the New 
York State Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ciation, “the mechanical bean harvester 
came of age in 1956.” 


POLE BEAN HARVESTER 

There is also, in the testing stage at 
least, a mechanical harvester for pole 
type snap beans. This unit under devel- 
opment and largely financed by the Blue 
Lake bean canners of the Northwest, in 
cooperation with the Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., is probably something 
you will be hearing more about in the near 
future. It is estimated that when this 
machine is perfected, it will be able to 
pick about 4 acres of pole beans per day, 
replacing some $400 worth of hand labor. 
One estimate has been ventured that this 
unit is somewhere around two years 
away from extensive commercial use in 
the Northwest. 

There is little doubt with the advent of 
these two different types of bean pick- 
ers that in the next five years you will 
see quite a change in snap bean oe 
and processing. 


TOMATO HARVESTING 


As far as I know, there haven’t been 
any great advances leading to the com- 
plete mechanization of tomato harvesting. 
Considerable progress has been made, 
however, in the development of field con- 
veyors or loaders as mechanical aids in 
the harvesting of this crop. These do not 
eliminate stoop labor but they do sub- 
stantially reduce the amount required. 
It was back in 1949 and 1950 that the 
California Experiment Station tried out 
a small hand carried belt conveyor in 
tomato fields mainly to discover whether 
there would be any production increase 
gained by eliminating the need for carry- 
ing lug boxes by pickers in the field. The 
results of these preliminary tests were 
promising and work on that type of 
mechanized aid for harvest was taken up 
by others as well, including the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Engineering of the 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion. 


The California unit is essentially a 70 
foot conveyor belt sustained on a frame 
mounted on four rubber tired power 
driven wheels. In its operation it travels 
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horizontally across ten to twelve rows of 
tomato vines. Operators have reported 
labor and box savings, improved yields, 
and better product quality. This type of 
aid has been used not only in the picking 
of tomatoes but also in the harvesting of 
melons, cabbage, pineapples and peppers 
as well. 


The unit developed in Maryland, with 
which probably many of you are familiar, 
is smaller and doubtless better adapted 
to the operations in this part of the coun- 
try. It, too, is a self-propelled field con- 
veyor 30 feet long and easily controllable 
by one operator using simple hand levers. 
Apparently it can be made to move for- 
ward, backward, or turn in either direc- 
tion and in either a 30 or 15 foot radius. 


Tests with these types of machines 
have indicated that we might expect to 
increase the rate of harvest from 30 to 
100 percent, improve quality of the prod- 
uct by minimizing damage to the fruit, 
and permit more efficient supervision of 
the individual pickers concerned. Both 
the Maryland and California machines 
could result in increased yields because 
of less damage to plants in the field. The 
Maryland conveyor is quite thoroughly 
described in Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Misc. Bul. No. 224, 
dated February 1955. 


CUCUMBER HARVESTER 


Before too long it is probable that stoop 
labor will be eliminated in the harvesting 
of pickles and cucumbers. The need for a 
machine to harvest this crop without ex- 
cessive damage to either the vines or the 
fruit has been obvious for a long time. A 
start on the development of a pickle har- 
vester was made by two Michigan men 
about four years ago.- It is claimed that 
this machine will do the work of approxi- 
mately 40 harvest hands. In operating 
principle the vines are lifted by two 
tapered rollers to sets of revolving rods 
which pass over and around aprons. As 
the rods strike the cucumbers hanging 
from the vines, the cucumbers fall on the 
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aprons and are conveyed toward the rear 
of the machine and eventually into a 
trailing hopper. Varying the speed of 
the moving rods permits control of the 
size of the cucumbers to be picked. It is 
reported that the equipment leaves the 
vines practically undamaged even after 
a number of harvests. 

One of our larger processors has been 
actively engaged in the development of 
a pickle harvester since 1948. In the use 
of this machine at present vine growth 
is trained at a right angle to one side 
of the row. This can be accomplished 
rather easily by machine and in one oper- 
ation when the vines are about two feet 
in length. In this system half of the rows 
in a field have the vines trained in one 
direction and half in the other way so 
that the harvester can operate back and 
forth across the field. It is reported that 
the machine can handle approximately 
three-quarters of an acre per hour, but 
it is expected that this time can be bet- 
tered when the machine is_ perfected. 
With this unit the vines are picked up by 
a series of rubber rollers and belts and 
the cucumbers separated from the vines 
by soft sponge rubber rollers. The vines 
are carried to the rear of the machine by 
two soft belts, spread and placed back 
on the ground in the trained position. 
The picked cucumbers are again trans- 
ferred by conveyors into a trailer which 
is towed behind the picker. The vines are 
damaged very little in the picking opera- 
tion and it is said that they regenerate 
growth and production surprisingly fast 
without any apparent sustained injury. 
Repeated harvests have been made on a 
weekly basis over as long a period as 
eight weeks. Some difficulty has been en- 
countered with picking cucumbers that 
lie on the root line in that these may be 
trapped in the vines after being snapped 
from them. The final development of this 
machine is reported to be still several 
years off. 

The developers of these pickle har- 
vesters seem to have an attitude of re- 
trained confidence, at least most certainly 
they are not inclined toward irresponsible 
claims and optimism. It does appear, 
however, that the growers and proces- 
sors of pickles, like the snap bean grow- 
ers and processors, are on the threshold 
of a revolution that will release them 
from their present dependence on stoop 
labor for their harvesting operations. 


PEA HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


In recent years backed by the active 
encouragement of a number of canners 
and freezers, several pea viner manufac- 
turers have been engaged in development 
work aimed toward the production of 
mobile viners or combines. At the re- 
quest of several of the manufacturers 
the N.C.A.’s Raw Products Technical Ad- 
visory Committee has cooperated in agro- 
nomic evaluations of these experimental 
machines. As many of you are probably 
aware, the present-day harvesting and 
threshing of peas and limas requires cut- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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OPEN UP 


the credit possibilities 
of your food inventories 


WITH 
TRAVELING 
CREDIT 


Your inventory of packaged foods, whether canned or proc- 
essed in any other way, can restore vital cash to your business 
with the help of Douglas-Guardian’s “Traveling Credit”’. 

We issue Field Warehouse receipts on your finished prod- 
ucts— wherever located. You can use these receipts as security _ 
for loans from your own bank or other lending agency. Your 
distributor can also use these Field Warehouse receipts as a 
basis for their borrowing to pay invoices promptly. 

For further suggestions on the profitable use of “Traveling 


Credit,” mail the coupon. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 North Front Street, New Orleans I, La. 


[-] Please have a representative from your nearest office phone me for 
an appointment: 


Name 


Address 


Phone Number 


City Zone CT-5-6-57 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROP REPORTS 


ELSA, TEX., May 1—General rains oc- 
curred in the entire Rio Grande Valley 
on April 27, averaging 2 inches. Again 
on April 28 an average 3 inch rain fell 
over all the Valley. In the immediate 
Elsa area within about a 3 mile radius 
a record 5% inches of rain fell within a 
3 hour period. In addition to this rain 
the watershed for the Falcon Dam has re- 
ceived sufficient rainfall to increase the 
irrigation water stored behind the dam 
sufficient now to supply all spring crop 
requirements. Apparently the 7 year 
drouth in the tSate of Texas has ended 
with almost all areas of the State receiv- 
ing record amounts of rains. 


BEANS 


SAN JOSE, CALIF., April 23—Beans: We 
are just starting our first planting. Acre- 
age same as last year. See no reason at 
present time that yield will not be as good 
as last year. Pre-planting weather has 
been excellent until past week. Rain last 
seven days will hold back plowing sev- 
eral days. No damage done. 


GOLDSBORO, MD., April 30—Snap Beans: 
Satisfactory stands to date. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., May 1 — Snap 
Beans: Planting will start this week in 
this area. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, April 27—Corn: 
Plowing now at peak level. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA, April 27—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage will be less this year than that 
of 1956. Several plants will not operate 
and several others have definitely cut 
back acreage. At least that is the news 
we have. Plenty of acreage available. 


PERRYMAN, MD., April 29—Corn: Will 
begin planting shoepeg today. First 
plantings of golden will be made later in 
the week. Proposed acreage to be 65 to 70 
percent of 1956. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., May 1— Sweet 
Corn: Plantings will start in this area 
this week. 


PEAS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, April 27—Peas: 
Making rapid growth in all parts of 
these states. Carroll County reports un- 
usually good stands in earliest fields with 
growth of 1 to 2 inches. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., May 1—Peas: In 
this area planting will be completed in a 
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few days. Prospects are for a normal 
crop at this time. 


WISCONSIN, April 26—Peas: Plantings 
in some parts of the state are on schedule 
while a week or more behind in other 
parts. Wetness of heavier soils in the 
East Central part of the state particu- 
larly has caused the delay. Some can- 
ners have from one-third to one-half of 
their acreage of early peas in the ground 
and rows are showing above ground. Dur- 
ing past week heat unit accumulation has 
been quite rapid with good germination. 

WISCONSIN, April 26—Peas: Continued 


rain and wet fields in many areas have 


prevented canners from planting much 
of their acreage. Now need sunshine and 
dry weather. 


TOMATOES 


DFLAWARE-MARYLAND, April 27—Toma- 
toes: Nearly ideal conditions for growing 
crops in nearly all parts of these states, 
but unusually high temperatures de- 
pleted soil moisture and contributed to a 
substantial build-up in insect numbers. 
Transplanting was underway on the 
lower Eastern Shore but less than 5 per- 
cent of plants have been set out to date. 


DECATUR, IND., April 30 — Tomatoes: 
We have reduced our acreage about 15 
percent from last year. No seed in the 
ground to date; about three weeks later 
on seeding than last year due to excessive 
rainfall. With exceptionally good weather 
we will possibly get a small percent of 
our acreage seeded, which will mean that 
we will have more transplanting to do 
than originally planned. Expect to start 
transplanting about the middle of May, 
weather permitting. 


DUPONT, IND., April 23—Tomatoes: Ex- 
pect to have about the same acreage as 
last year. Two weeks behind in our direct 
seeding. 


HOBBS, IND., April 30—Tomatoes: Rain 
entire month of April. No seed in yet. 
Much plowing not done. Can catch up 
fast with right weather. 


GOLDSBORO, MD., April 30 — Tomatoes: 
Transplanting beginning; plant quality 
satisfactory. Insect activity intense. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO, April 24—Tomatoes: 
Cutting our acreage. Will start seeding 
May 1 and start transplanting May 10. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO, April 25—Tomatoes: 
Acreage will be about the same as last 
year. We are having too much rain 
which is delaying field work. Plan to 
start planting about May 10. 


NEW BAVARIA, OHIO, April 29—Toma- 
toes: Acreage slightly less than last year. 
No direct seeding done this year due to 
wet weather. 


NEW WESTON, OHIO, April 30—Toma- 
toes: Normally do not start transplant- 
ing until about May 15. If plants are 
available will plant usual acreage at nor- 
mal time. Farm work may be delayed if 
present wet weather continues. Farmers 
have not been able to get into their fields 
since late March. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., May 1—Tomatoes: 
Planting will begin in about 10 days. 
Georgia plants are available. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, April 27 — As- 
paragus: Several Eastern Shore counties 
reported a limited cutting this past week 
but this is not general. Beetles were re- 
ported to be more numerous than usual 
in Kent County, Delaware. 


Sweet Potatoes: Wicomico and Sussex 
counties report excellent growth. 


Peaches: In full bloom April 20 and 21 
in the important Hancock area, and pros- 
pects are excellent. 


Apples: Bloom expected to be at peak 
in most Allegheny County orchards about 
April 29 to May 1. 


Strawberries: In full bloom in Wicom- 
ico County and farmers getting ready to 
spray for rot and insects. 


Washburn-Wilson Seed Company—W. 
K. (Bill) Markley, formerly with Michael- 
Leonard Company, has joined the Wash- 
burn-Wilson organization and will repre- 
sent them in the Midwest and the Eastern 
part of the United States. Mr. Markley 
is a graduate of the University of Mary- 
land, Department of Horticulture, and 
has had experience in production and 
quality control of canning and freezing 
varieties of vegetables in addition to seed 
sales and service. Bill and his wife Mary 
Helen, and sons Steven and Kevin, make 
their home at North Rodney Street, Clay- 
ton, Delaware. 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN 
CANNING CROP 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ting, field loading, trucking, unloading, 
pitching, and ensiling or stacking a sub- 
stantial tonnage of vines to recover about 
15 percent of the total weight as shelled 
crop. The objective of each of the several 
current projects is principally to avoid 
handling this great mass of green crop 
material by use of a mobile unit that will 
actually go into the field and thresh the 
peas or beans directly on the spot from 
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previously cut swaths. The requirements 
of a machine for this job are that it be 
strong, tough, durable, capable of oper- 
ating under extremely varied conditions 
of soil type, weather and terrain, as well 
as handling substantial tonnages of plant 
material without damage to tender peas. 


A number of companies have been ac- 
tively engaged in research along these 
lines of pea harvesting equipment. Thus 
far the Scott Viner Company has directed 
its efforts principally toward the manu- 
facture of a small model of their station- 
ary viner on wheels. It is presently re- 
ported that 45 of their machines are in 
use and that three have even been sent 
to Russia. It has been stated that this 
viner can handle peas at a tenderometer 
of 80 or above and that it has the capa- 
city of two to three times that of a nor- 
mal stationary viner. Undoubtedly, some 
of you have seen or used this machine 
and are better acquainted with its fea- 
tures than I. The Chisholm-Ryder Com- 
pany has also been engaged in develop- 
ing a mobile viner, but it is reported that 
after trials during the 1956 season they 
have discontinued work on this equip- 
ment. The Frank Hamachek Machine 
Company has under development a com- 
bine offering considerable promise of sub- 
stantial capacity under quite varied field 
conditions. The Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp. has also been active for at least 


six years in this field testing a combine 
that incorporates a rubbing rather than 
a beating principle in threshing. Three 
of these combines will be in the field dur- 
ing the 1957 season and one of them will 
be in operation in the New Jersey area. 
In California Magnuson Engineers have 
developed a pod harvester which is re- 
ported to be particularly effective in pro- 
tecting the product quality of lima beans. 


PEA DRILLL 


Another piece of equipment which has 
received the encouragement of the 
N.C.A.’s Raw Products Technical Advis- 
ory Committee in its development is a 
precision pea drill. During the past sea- 
son the Deere & Company’s experimental 
XP-3 precision planter was tested in co- 
operative trials in Maryland, New York, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Illinois. Plans 
for continuing this work during the 1957 
season have been made. Tests thus far 
indicate that this improved planting 
equipment results in increased uniformity 
of emergence, better uniformity in the 
stands obtained, and substantially in- 
creased yields of peas in a number of 
cases as compared with present-day con- 
ventional planters. This planter also in- 
corporates precision fertilizer placement 
which proved of considerable benefit in 
Wisconsin tests during the 1956 season. 
This year “Gauge-o-matic” openers are 
available for installation on the newer 


John Deer-Van Brunt drills which incor- 
porate the double disk openers, depth 
bands and press wheels which are fea- 
tures of the experimental XP-3 drill. 
Tests have also been conducted in Michi- 
gan in cooperation with the International 
Harvester Company of a new type of 
planter. This experimental equipment 
also indicates in preliminary tests sub- 
stantially increased yields over the pres- 
ent-day conventional planting equipment. 


It is the opinion of many that the next 
five years will see considerable advance- 
ment in the field of vining and planting 
peas and limas as well as similar crops. 
It was only a few short years ago that 
beets, carrots, spinach and sweet corn 
were harvested by hand because there 
was no other way. Today many still har- 
vest beans by hand but it is no longer a 
must because there is another way avail- 
able. Certainly a few short years from 
now you may still harvest pole beans, 
pickles, peas and limas by hand if you 
wish, but you will not need to since there 
should be better ways available in that 
time. It is only speculation to visualize 
what further assistance may be in the 
offing for the harvesting of such prob- 
lem crops as tomatoes. Certainly we are 
in the middle of a decade of progress 
which should lead to great advances in 
the field of new equipment for planting 
and harvesting vegetable crops for proc- 
essing. 


Now Cut Perfect Cubes 


on BEETS, CARROTS, POTATOES, SWEET POTATOES, PINEAPPLE, 


ONIONS, CABBAGE, TURNIPS and other root products 
with the High Speed Urschel Model “H’’ DICER 


CIRCLE KNIFE SPINDLE: 
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The Model “H” 
also uniformly 
cuts pieces 
up to 
x1" 


4 “X-Ray” View 
of the 

High Speed 
Model “H” 


INDIANA 


CAPACITY: up to 15 tons per hour on white potatoes. 

DESIGN: unit swings open easily for cleaning, 
adjustment and inspection. 

SIZE: occupies only 15 sq. ft. of floor space. 

CONSTRUCTION: a ruggedly built, dependable unit, 


URSCHEL 


LABORATORIES nec. 


VALPARAISO 


featuring low maintenance cost. 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food product: 


4 
| 
| 
CROSS CUT KNIFE ong 
SLICING KNIFE 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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cS 
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New 


Texas Canners Association—J. Overby 
Smith, Executive Secretary of the Texas 
Canners Association, will resign that of- 
fice May 15, to accept a position with the 
State Department of Health at Austin, 
Texas. The Board of Directors of the 
Association has decided that a successor 
will not be named until later in the year, 
and fcr the time being the activities of 
the Association will be done on a limited 
basis. The Valley Chamber of Commerce 
has agreed to provide space for the Asso- 
ciation’s use in their building at Weslaco, 
and to permit Jack Drake, Manager of 
the Valley Chamber, to assist and super- 
vise the activities of the Association. 
Miss Hercelia Garza will remain with 
the Association to assist members in 
every way possible. The Post Office Box 
No. 47 will be retained and all Associa- 
tion correspondence should be so ad- 
dressed. The telephone number will re- 
main Woodlawn 8-3189. 


Hungerford Packing Company, Inc., 
Hungerford, Pennsylvania, is about to 
start construction of a new warehouse, 
40 x 180 feet, to replace the supplies 
warehouse destroyed by fire on Christ- 
mas Day 1956. Construction will be of 
steel and cement block, open space type, 
and is scheduled for completion by July 
1. The company completed its fiscal year 
April 30 with gross sales reaching a new 
record high. Operations covered 11 
months of production without interrup- 
tion. Hungerford packs French style 
beans, cut green and wax beans, toma- 
toes, stewed tomatoes, boiled onions, and 
kidney beans. 


Mission Valley Canning Company, Inc., 
San Jose, California, canner of Blue Lake 
green beans, has appointed Rod Krebs to 
Assistant Superintendent. Mr. Krebs was 
formerly Superintendent of the Penin- 
sula Packing Company at Monterey. 


Canners League Dates—M. A. Cleven- 
ger, Executive Vice-President of the Can- 
ners League of California, has announced 
the 35th Annual Fruit and Vegetable 
Sample Cutting will be held at the Fair- 
mont Hotel in San Francisco, January 9 
and 10, 1958. 

The 54th Annual Meeting of the 
League will be held in the Santa Barbara 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, March 24 an 25, 
1958. 
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American Can Company has announced 
the start of construction at its Milwaukee 
plant preparatory to installation there of 
facilities for processing tinplate and 
steelplate in continuous coils. The project 
is part of a nationwide, $27-million pro- 
gram to combat rising tinplate and steel- 
plate prices. Canco will install equip- 
ment and plant facilities at the Milwau- 
kee plant as well as at various other 
points in the U. S. to process tinplate and 
steelplate from continuous strips. The 
new facilities will eliminate the use of 
pre-cut sheets which Canco, along with 
the rest of the can industry, has been 
using up to now. The plate processed 
at Milwaukee will be used to make cans 
for the company’s food, beverage and 
non-food container customers throughout 
Wisconsin. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation has 
appointed Ray Slattery, former Credit 
Manager of the Morey Mercantile Divi- 
sion, to General Credit Manager with 
headquarters in Chicago, where he will 
be in charge of credit control and policy 
matters relative to Consolidated’s opera- 
tions. 


f Northland Foods, Inc., Duluth, Minne- 
sota, has announced the appointment’ of 
Phil Mark as General Sales Manager. 
Mr. Mark was formerly Divisional Sales 
Manager for the associate company, 
Chun King Sales. Glen Whitmore, for- 
merly with Duncan Hines Cake Mixes for 
over 10 years, succeeds Mr. Mark at 
Chun King. 


Salmon Packers Merge—New England 
Fish Company with headquarters at 
Seattle, Washington, has bought all the 
operating assets of Alaska Pacific Sal- 
mon Company, also of Seattle. Included 
in the sale are the canneries at Pederson 
Point, Dillingham, and Sand Point in the 
Bristol Bay and Alaska Peninsula area 
of Alaska. New England has other plants 
in Central and Southeastern Alaska. 


Krier Preserving Company, Belgium, 
Wisconsin, packers of ‘“Serve-U-Rite” 
brand of canned foods, has appointed the 


following brokers to represent them in 


their respective territories: S. J. McNeill 
Brokerage Company, Memphis, Tennes- 
see; and R. J. Arnett Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Country Gardens, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, is making a number of improvements 
at the Coleman and Gillett plants. New 
cleaning equipment for peas is being in- 
stalled and a new grader has been pur- 
chased for green and wax beans, and two 
mechanical harvesters have been added. 
A number of plant changes are also being 
made to increase volume and lower pack- 
ing costs. Bean acreage is being materi- 
ally increased. 


Utah Canning Company, Ogden, has 
announced the appointment of MacDon- 
ald, Andrews Company, Portland, Ore- 
gon, as sales representatives for the Ore- 
gon district. 


National Food Brokers Association— 
National Chairman, George E. Dillworth, 
has named personnel of the Merchandis- 
ing Committee, Institutional and Indus- 
trial Sales Committe, and the Resolutions 
Committee. Jay Houck of M. V. Houck 
& Brother, New York, is Chairman of the 
Merchandising Committee; Firmin C. 


Deibel, General Ingredients, Inc., Cleve- © 


land, heads the Institutional and Indus- 
trial Sales Committee; and Walter L. 
Bell, Oliver-Taylor-Bell Company, Hous- 
ton, will Chairman the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 


Brooks Foods, Inc., Collinsville, Illinois, 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments: Keith Mitchell, former District 
Sales Manager for McCormick & Com- 
pany, has been named Divisional Sales 
Manager for Chicago covering the states 
of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa. Curtis W. Brown, for- 
merly Assistant to the President of Texas 
Brands, Inc., becomes Sales Manager of 
the Atlanta Division covering the states 
of Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina, and Georgia. Robert 
F. Nennert, formerly Supervisor of Sales 
for American Foods, Ince., will head up 
the Louisiana Sales Division with head- 
quarters at Shreveport, and covering the 
state of Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma. 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company— 
Donald D. Rietow, presently Assistant to 
the Manager of the company’s Linai 
Plantation in Hawaii, has been elected 
Secretary succeeding James H. Tabor, 
and assumed his new duties on May 1. 
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NEW OHIO FOOD AND 
DAIRY CHIEF 


Dr. James R. Hay, Director of the Ohio 
Department of Agriculture, on April 13 
selected Edward C. Haaf, Pickerington, 
Ohio, as Chief of the Division of Food and 
Dairies in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, succeeding Carl W. Van Schoik. The 
new Food and Dairy Chief has had years 
of experience in the dairy business. He 
was associated for 11 years with his 
father as a producer and distributor of 
milk near Akron. He was for 11 years 
with The Borden Company on credits and 
sales, and was President and General 
Manager of Bennett Dairy Products, Inc., 
Lancaster, Ohio for 8 years. Mr. Haaf 
has owned and operated the Corona Dairy 
Farm near Pinkerington for 17 years. He 
is a breeder of pure bred Guernsey dairy 
cattle, President of the Ohio Guernsey 
Breeders Association, and the Pure Bred 
Dairy Cattle Association of Ohio. 


NATHAN CUMMINGS RECEIVES 
FRENCH ART HONOR 


Nathan Cummings, Chairman of the 
Board of Consolidated Foods Corpora- 
tion, has been awarded one of France’s 
highest decorations in art, the Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. The presentation 
was made April 16 at a ceremony con- 
ducted by Jean Strauss, Consul General 
of France in Chicago. The honor was be- 
stowed upon Mr. Cummings for his spe- 
cial services in furthering the apprecia- 
tion of French art, both in this country 
and abroad. As part of his activity Mr. 
Cummings exhibited 21 French paintings 
from his extensive private collection, at 
the Louvre. His Louvre exhibition com- 
prised creations by well-known 19th and 
20th Century French artists. These works 
were on display from March 15 through 
May 31, 1956. At the conclusion of the 
exhibit, Mr. Cummings presented a pastel 
from his collection to the Louvre. Also 
included in the Cummings’ exhibit were 
approximately 300 of the 1500 pieces of 
his collection of Peruvian art. The French 
Legion of Honor is one of the world’s pre- 
eminent governmental awards, presented 
to civilians as well as to governmental 
personages. It was originated under 
Napoleon Bonaparte in May of 1802 when 
he was First Consul and the French legis- 
lative assembly passed the bill creating 
the order. 


JACK DEVERS CONTINUES 
AS F.M.C. REP 


J. M. (Jack) Devers, recently retired 
Director of Marketing for the Packing 
Equipment Division of Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation, moved to 
Honolulu, May 2, where he will establish 
his own organization, the Hawaiian Ma- 
terials Handling Equipment Company. 

With his background of more than 32 
years experience in materials handling 
and food processing equipment indus- 
tries, his new Company will handle the 
complete Food Machinery materials han- 
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dling product line. This product line in- 
cludes a recently developed barrel loader 
which automatically places heavy 55 gal- 
lon barrels or other heavy containers into 
wooden pallets for unitized shipping. Ad- 


ditional products which will be available. 


through this new Hawaiian Company are 
FMC “Lock-Load” palletizers, pallet 
loaders, pallet unloaders and engineered 
conveyor systems. 


Although the new Company plans to 
specialize in FMC materials handling 
equipment, it will be a representative for 
Food Machinery fruit and vegetable 
equipment, egg handling equipment and 
nailing machinery which are the other 
product lines of the Packing Equipment 
Division in Riverside, California. 


Jack Devers started his long associa- 
tion with FMC in 1925 as a sales engi- 
neer for the Sprague-Sells Division in 
Hayward, California. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the Packing Equipment Divi- 
sion. For many years he governed the 
sales activities of the Division as Sales 
Manager. When he recently reached re- 
tirement age, he was serving as the Divi- 
sional Director of Marketing and was 
responsible for increasing and stimulat- 
ing the national distribution of the Divi- 
sion’s product. 


DEATHS 


Merritt W. Baker, retired Director of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Fruit and Vegetable Marketing Service, 
and well known to a host of canners in 
the Central West, was pronounced dead 
on arrival at a Westerville, Ohio, hos- 
pital where he was taken after collapsing 
in a doctor’s office on Saturday, April 20. 


“Doc” Baker, as he was affectionately 
known by his many friends in the indus- 
try, joined the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in 1923 and was in charge of fruit 
and vegetable inspection in Pittsburgh . 
for five years before going to Columbus, 
Ohio in 1928. In Columbus he developed 
the first State-Federal cooperative in- 
spection of raw products for processing, 
and instituted the first training course 
for licensed inspectors. In 1933 he estab- 
lished the Processed Foods Inspection 
Laboratory for the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. During the war he was a member 
of the Ohio State War Board. He was 
transferred to Chicago in 1944 to take 
charge of fruit and vegetable operations 
in an area ranging from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Canada, and from Ohio to 
Colorado. Two years later he was sent 
to Washington as Deputy Director of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch of the De- 
partment’s Production and Marketing 
Administration. Since his retirement in 
1953 he had served as a consultant for 
the Campbell Soup Company. 


He is survived by his wife Mary, who 
resides in Westerville; two married 
daughters; three grandchildren. His 
mother and a brother and sister of Fre- 
donia, also survive. 


support this idea. 


How Can You Make your good juice better? Stand- 
ardize its vitamin C content. It is easy and inexpensive 
to improve its nutritional quality. 


Consumers rely on all kinds of juices for ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C). But nature greatly varies the amounts 
of this valuable vitamin supplied to different fruits and 
vegetables—and even the same kinds—grown in dif- 
ferent soils and climates. Processing losses occur, too. 


So it is logical and profitable to standardize the vitamin 
C content of all your juices by adding low-cost, water- 
soluble ‘Roche’ |-ascorbic acid (pure vitamin C). And 
to make this label claim: “One 4 oz. portion provides 
(state specific percentage, e.g. 100%) of the mini- 
mum daily adult requirement.” Leading nutritionists 


We have helped many processors make their good 
juice better by standardizing vitamin C content. We're 
ready to help you—today. Vitamin Division, Hoffmann- 
La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey. 
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STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Com;iled by N.C.A,. Division of Statistics 
April 1, 1957 
CANNED TOMATOES 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases ) 
Carryover, July 1 2,762,181 2,363,454 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 1. 20,5 449 26,530,223 
Pack, Jan. 1 to April 1........ 736,545 771,142 
‘otal Supply to April 1........ 24,031,175 29,663,819 
Ship., Jan. 1 to April 1...... 5,890,678 7,005,661 
Ship., July 1 to April 1...... 18,877,427 20,370,719 
TOMATO CATSUP 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, 2,699,457 2,849,787 
Totil Supply 25,646,$ 33,150,983 
Ship., Jan. 1 to April 1...... 5,294,515 5,716,022 
Ship., July 1 to April 1...... 17,611,079 18,292,444 
Stocks, 14,858,539 
CANNED TOMATO JUICE 
1955-56 1956-57 


(Actual Cases) _ 

5,405,065 2,012,404 
23,633,931 38,017,233 
40,029,637 


Carryover, July 1 
Pack 
Total Supply ............ 


Ship., Jan. 1 to Apri 7,412,702 8,861,474 
Ship., July 1 to April 1...... 21,988,984 23,216,995 
CANNED CHILI SAUCE 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, July 435,941 460,332 
Pack .... 2,395,244 3,292,277 ° 
Ship., Jan. 1 to April 1...... 680,501 643,444 
Ship., July 1 to April 1...... 1,893,995 2,189,782 


DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 
APRIL 1, 1957 


Estimates of April 1, 1957 distributor 
stocks of 23 canned food items—were 
released April 29 by Robert W. Burgess, 
Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Almost all canned foot items covered 
by this survey reflected reductions from 
year-ago stocks at the distributor level. 
Sharp declines were reported for toma- 
toes, down 600,000 cases (16%), green 
and wax beans, down 565,000 cases 
(17%) and tomato juice, off 444,000 cases 
(16%). Stocks of corn, at 4.2 million 
cases, and peas, at 3.6 million cases—the 
two largest volume items in distirbutors 
hands as of April 1, 1957—were slightly 
(1%) below their year-ago level. Only 
four items indicated larger stocks than 
a year ago—pineapple juice, up 493,000 
cases (45%), fruit cocktail, up 118,000 
cases (8%), pears, up 25,000 cases (2%) 
and Maine sardines, up 27,000 cases 
(10%). 
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In contrast, April 1, 1957 canners 
stocks of most items were well above 
their year-ago levels, reflecting larger 
packs during the current season. Can- 
ners stocks of corn, at 15.8 million cases 
on April 1, 1957; were 5.4 million cases 
above year-ago stocks. Stocks of three 
tomato products—tomatoes, at 9.3 million 
cases, tomato catsup and chili sauce, at 
16.4 million, and tomato juice, at 16.8 mil- 
lion—increased from 4.1 to 9.8 million 
cases above their year-ago levels. Can- 
ned peaches totaled 11.9 million cases on 
April 1 compared to stocks of 6.4 million 
cases on hand last April 1. Canners 
stocks of Maine sardines, at 465,000 cases 
(of 100 cans each) were more than three 
times the stocks of 152,000 cases reported 
a year ago. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS OF 
CANNED FOODS 
(Including warehouses of retail multiunit 
organizations) 
(thousands of actual cases) 


Commodity 4/1/57 4/1/56 
VEGETABLES : 

Asparagus 741 773 
Beans, green and WAX,.........-.00 2,822 3,387 
Corn ; 4,188 4,230 
Peas 3,596 3,643 
Sauerkraut 668 796 
620 657 
Tomatoes 3,143 3,743 
Tomato catsup, and chili sauce 2,237 2,347 
Fruits: 

Apples 450 492 
Applesauce 1,219 1,377 
Apricots .... 710 806 
Cherries, red-pitted 516 599 
Fruit cocktail* .......... * 515 1,397 
Grapefruit segments 2 511 
Peaches .... 3,378 
Pineapple .... 1,790 1,850 
JUICES: 

Grapefruit 1,047 
Orange 1,490 
Pineapple .... 1,064 
FisH: 


*Ineludes fruits for salads and mixed fruits 
(except citrus). 

j¥ Includes vegetable juice combinations contain- 
ing at least 70 percent tomato juice. 

Source: Business Division, Bureau of the Census. 


Louis Roesch Company, San Francisco 
lithographers, are in the process of in- 
stalling a new Harris four-color litho- 
graphic press, which is scheduled to be in 
operation in early May, at an investment 
of approximately $225,000. This new 
equipment will greatly increase the firm’s 
capacity for manufacturing multi-colored 
labels for all types cf food products. The 
company established in San Francisco in 
1879, is now operating in its 78th year. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Hct Weather Stimulates Demand For Fish— 

Tomato Juice Weakens—Pea Demand Slack- 

ens — Beans Steady — California Asparagus 

Prices , Lower — Concessions In Sauce — 

Grapefruit Juice Advances—Salmon Short— 
Tuna Gets The Play. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 3, 1957 


THE SITUATION—As expected spot 
demand broadened materially for can- 
ned fish. It was not a question of price, 
but one where buyers were seeking sup- 
plies. Shortages were noted in salmon, 
shrimp and lobster, as well as a tighten- 
ing market for Maine sardines. Tuna 
was in better shape as regards stocks and 
buyers were showing a willingness to 
take this product in view of the short- 
ages elsewhere. Buying was stimulated 
by the sharply higher temperatures all 
along the Eastern marketing areas. 


The market for vegetables was irregu- 
lar. Demand showed increases for toma- 
toes, green beans, and a few other items. 
However, on beets, carrots, peas, and 
lima beans, buying was slow. There were 
no special price changes, except that in 
tomatoes sellers were not ready to press 
sales of their few remaining lots. 


TOMATO JUICE —There was just 
enough sales pressure in this item to 
bring about some heaviness. Openly 46 
oz. fancy was offered at $2.35 per dozen, 
f.o.b. Maryland cannery, which would be 
a decline of 5 to 10 cents a dozen from 
recent levels. Another canner offered a 
fair size quantity of standard 46 oz. 
juice, out of New York State, at $2.00, 
and indicated that $1.95 per dozen would 
be accepted if car or trucklot was desired. 
Fancy Indiana 46 oz. was priced at $2.20 
and the same basis prevailed f.o.b. Michi- 
gan points. Fancy California offerings 
were $2.15 per dozen, f.o.b. Demand is 
not particularly keen at any point. 


PEAS—tThe trade is studying closely 
crop developments, especially in the East, 
where the season is quite late in many of 
the important producing sections. There 
is some sales pressure, a natural situa- 
tion, for packers having any unsold 
stocks were anxious to move them. How- 
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ever, demand has tapered off. Offerings 
out of Maryland were standard 303s, 
sweets, at $1.30, extra standards $1.40, 
and fancy $1.55. On Alaskas the sched- 
ule was $1.25, $1.35, and $1.60 per dozen, 
respectively. 


GREEN BEANS—While there has not 
been any particular change in the price, 
offerings have fallen below trade ex- 
pectations. Slow maturity of crops in 
many of the Southeast sections and the 
heavy rains in Texas, brought about a 
curtailment of offers to the point where 
prices were easily maintained. 

Fancy French style greens were of- 
fered f.o.b. Maryland shipping points at 
$1.45 and extra standard at $1.25, with 
standards cut ungraded round about 
$1.10 per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 


TOMATOES — Tomato plant shippers 
in Georgia, and Upper Florida are run- 
ning into trouble. Delays are encoun- 
tered by the unusually heavy rains, while 
Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey 
canners are up against the problem of 
getting the plants into the ground. In 
many sections, it has been too wet for 
farmwork. However, in others this work 
has been completed. In the spot market 
standards 1s were $1.00, 303s, $1.22% to 
$1.25, 2%s $1.90 and 10s $6.50, all per 
dozen, f.o.b. Maryland shipping points. 


ASPARAGUS—California prices came 
on the market at last, covering all green 
and natural packs. The price basis was 
approximately 10 to 15 percent below the 
opening 1956 list. Lower prices to grow- 
ers, accounted mainly for the action. On 
pienics all green, Colossal or Mammoth 
was $2.35, Large Medium or Medium 
Small $2.20, fancy cuts and tips $2.07%. 
While these prices were attractive, buy- 
ers interest was mainly on the routine 
side. The trade is still waiting for East- 
ern prices, with the pack expected to be 


‘late in many of the producing areas. 


APPLESAUCE — Some New York 
State canners showed a tendency to offer 
out their remaining unsold stocks at con- 
cessions. There were offers of fancy at 
$1.40 for 303s, f.o.b. There were also 
offers of 10s standards, New Jersey 
plant truck or carlots only at $7.25 per 
dozen. Some 303s, were priced out of 
Virginia at $1.45 for fancy. 


CITRUS JUICES—tThe general mar- 
ket was unchanged on orange juice, but 
higher on blended and grapefruit, with 
the former listed 2% to 5 cents a dozen, 
and the latter 5 to 10 cents a dozen, f.o.b. 
shipping point. Orange juice was offered 
at $1.07% for 2s and $2.45 for 46 oz. 
per dozen. f.o.b. Blended was $1.00 and 
$2.25 and grapefruit juice 95 cents and 
$2.05, per dozen, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Higher fruit prices and limited stocks 
were reported to be the factors account- 
for the price advances. The pack is run- 
ning close to the season’s end, while ship- 
ments have been very near to the volume 
of a year ago. However, canners do hold 
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quite a quantity, sold and unsold, and 
well above those of last season. The de- 
mand is expected to increase sharply with 
the warmer weather and some look for 
price increases as well. 


SALMON —As_ expected with the 
warmer weather, demand improved sub- 
stantially. The question of obtaining sup- 
plies remained the big item of interest. 
Apparently it is not the price that will 
bring about a lessening of interest. There 
has been a big shortage of salmon for 
some months and it has been impossible 
to make replacements. Canning opera- 
tions are ready to move into high gear in 
Alaska, but tight official regulations still 
exist as to maximum catch and packs 
covering many grades. 

On the spot, there were small offerings 
of fancy Alaska reds at $33.00 for 1s tall 
and $29.00 for cohoes. On Fall pack 
chums, 1s tall the asking level was $20.00 
and Summer pack $21.00. On _ halves, 
pinks were held at $12.75 and fancy 
cohoes at $17.00, all per case f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. Leading Columbia River sal- 
mon packers, especially of fancy chinooks 
halves, remained out of the market. 


TUNA—tThere was considerable de- 
mand for tuna. Supplies are not short, 
and for.a long while many of the import- 
ant trade outlets were well stocked. The 
trade belief now is that with the short- 
ages of other fish packs, the demand for 
this item will be much heavier than usu- 
ally seen at this season of the year. 


Spot offerings attracted attention. 
Fancy white meat tuna quarters were 
priced here at $9.49 and halves at $15.86, 
with chunk white meat quarters at $8.32 
and halves at $13.58, per case ex-car 
New York, all carrying a well known 
label. On fancy light meat quarters the 
asking schedule was $8.79 and halves 
$14.36, also per case, ex-car New York 
packed under a well known label. 


JAPANESE KING CRAB—The mar- 
ket on this item continues to lose ground 
and some interests offered fair size quan- 
tities at $16.12 per case, ex-car New 
York for 24 halves, off $1.00 per case 
from recent levels. Furthermore, an 
added attraction was a promotion allow- 
ance of 25 cents a case. The move was a 
surprise for crabmeat prices have been 
firm for some time with stocks limited. 


MAINE SARDINES—There is a mod- 
erate interest in this item, and supplies 
available appear to be sufficient to cover 
requirements. Prices were steady and 
averaged from $7.50 to $8.00 per case, 
keyless quarters. Maine factories are 
open and ready to process fish, when, and 
if, they are brought to them. The season 
opened officially on April 15. In previous 
seasons it was well into June before pack- 
ing began in that area and the trade 
feels that there is no reason to expect 
any change this year. 


LOBSTER—Canadian lobster packers 
are expected to open the season shortly 
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and the theory is that the price will be 
$10.00 per dozen, for halves, delivered. 
This would be slightly higher than last 
year. The upturn is based on higher 
prices to be paid to fishermen, coupled 
with the increased production costs gen- 
erally. Whether important demands will 
follow at this price remains to be seen. 


SHRIMP — Demand remained heavy 
despite the firmness of prices. Stocks are 
limited. This interest is expected to 
broaden as the late spring’ and summer 
seasons move along. However, canners 
are finding it difficult to compete with 
freezers and the fresh markets and main- 
tain their current offering levels. Nomi- 
nally broken was offered around $3.80 
to $3.90, tiny $4.25 to $4.35, small $4.30 
to $4.40 and medium $4.90 to $5.00, per 
dozen 5 oz. regular pack, f.o.b. Gulf can- 
nery. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Continues To Drag—Citrus Prices 
Advance—Cocktail Also Rises—Cern Can- 
ners Getting Stronger Ideas—Tomatoes Un- 
changed—Peas In Guessing Stage—Beans 
Improve—California Asparagus Prices— 
Sloppy Kraut. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 3, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Nothing happened 
here last week to improve current slow 
conditions and distributors continue to 
show a decided lack of interest in current 
offerings except where they can see a 
definite indication of a price increase. 
This lull in business here in Chicago has 
dragged out much longer than had been 
anticipated and there should be a change 
shortly. 


‘It seems apparent the citrus market 
has hit bottom and is now on the way up. 
Many factors have already advanced 
prices on grapefruit juice and this week 
found most of them pushing orange juice 
prices higher as well. In this case, the 
trade have not hesitated to get under 
cover in front of the advance and trad- 
ing has been on the heavy side. Aspar- 
agus prices are now being quoted out of 
California on the new pack and they are 
much lower than last year which comes 
as a surprise to nobody. Local canners 
have not quoted as yet and probably 
won’t for a week or two. :The long prom- 
ised price increase on cocktail finally 
made and official appearance this week 
although shipments at the old price are 
still possible and will be until the latter 
part of May. 


It is well known by now that can prices 
are up and these, coupled with increases 
on other canning supplies, have led to 
cries of anguish from those in the can- 
ning business that such cost increases 
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cannot be absorbed forever. Canners are 
contending and rightly so that such in- 
creases must eventually be passed along 
to the distributor and then to the house- 
wife. All of this has been heard before 
but maybe this time the industry means 
it and prices will reflect these additional 
costs. 


CITRUS—tThe citrus industry has been 
selling citrus below cost for the past four 
or five weeks and this week found an 
effort being made to correct the situation. 
The cut in price on grapefruit juice 
seemed silly in the first place as first 
quality fruit is short this year and it 
looks like sections and probably juice as 
well will not meet the coming demand. 
Prices are now up to $2.05 to $2.10 for 
46 oz. tins of grapefruit juice with orange 
going up to a bottom of $2.55. In most 
cases, blended juice was left unchanged. 
Fancy citrus salad also went up from 
$2.25 on 303s to $2.35 to $2.37% with 
No. 5s going to $6.60 up from $6.25. 
Grapefruit segments were left unchanged 
but higher prices seem only like a mat- 
ter of time. 


COCKTAIL—The long awaited price 
increase on cocktail was finally an- 
nounced this week to become effective 
about May 22nd. Fancy grade is now up 
to $1.22% for eight ounce, $2.17% for 
303s, $3.35 for 2%s and $12.25 for tens 
with choice up to $1.17%4, $2.05, $3.27% 
and $11.60. These prices are still below 
the average price for cocktail over a 
period of years and that indicates prices 
may go still higher before another pack 
makes an appearance. Chicago distrib- 
utors are getting under cover in the face 
of this increase and shipments during 
the month of May will be on the heavy 
side. 


CORN—This market appears to be get- 
ting firmer right along although canners 
still have a hurdle to overcome in the 
form of the anticipated carryover and 
little or no cut in acreage for the new 
pack. May ist brings a bottom of $1.25 
for 303 fancy corn and $8.50 for tens with 
some quotations ranging up to $1.30 and 
$8.75. Even the nationally advertised 
boys are getting stronger ideas and many 
of the allowances for advertising or dis- 
play purposes have been reduced or elimi- 
nated which is the same thing as raising 
prices. 


TOMATOES—No change to report in 
the case of tomatoes which could stand 
a lot of improvement. Standards are 
going at $1.00 for ones, $1.30 for 303s 
and $6.75 with the industry having little 
success in getting these prices up. So 
called extra standards are offered at 
$1.35 for 303s but the good ones are held 
at $1.45 or higher. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Reports from 
the canning front indicate shipments of 
catsup are away up from the same period 
last year but there is still a heavy sur- 
plus of catsup to sell before another pack 
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makes an appearance. Canners have been 
making concessions and moving catsup 
but they still have those unsold supplies 
in California hanging over their heads. 
Tomato juice movement is also up but 
only because canners have been pushing 
hard and cutting prices. All kinds of 
deals are still heard in this market and 
it is difficult to report an accurate mar- 
ket. 


PEAS—Any surplus of peas to offer 
appears to be in the Northwest as local 
canners are about as well sold on most 
items as they can be. Prices are still in 
the guessing stage although they prob- 
ably won’t be much higher than current 
lists if at all. Increased canning costs 
may push prices to higher levels but the 
trade are not convinced here that such 
will happen. Stocks in distributor’s hands 
are extremely limited and every buyer 
will be a ready prospect once new peas 
are ready from local sources. 


BEANS—tThe bean market is improv- 
ing right along with supplies much 
tighter than they have been. Standard 
cuts are firmly held at $1.15 to $1.20 for 
3038s and $6.50 to $6.75 for tens. Fancy 
three sieve cuts are listed at $1.60 and 
$8.50 and the trade are not inclined to 
argue. Extra standard tens are in excel- 
lent demand here but little or nothing is 
offered. 


ASPARAGUS—California canners are 
now generally quoting prices on the new 
pack of asparagus with all prices down 
from a year ago which was expected. All 
green is being offered on the basis of 
$3.25 for colossal in No. 300s with large 
to medium at $3.15 to $3.20 and 2s at 
$4.30 to $4.40 and $4.10 and $4.20. Local 
canners have still not agreed on what 
they should pay for raw stock and it 
looks like growers will have to reduce 
their ideas. Buyers are in no rush to buy 
as stocks on hand are ample. 


KRAUT— As the real heavy selling 
draws to a close insofar as kraut is con- 
cerned, the market continues on the 
sloppy side. Sales and shipments from an 
industry standpoint appear to have been 
good but there are isolated spots of diffi- 
culty and these have caused the price 
cutting plus the fact there is a lot of 
kraut to be sold. Fancy grade is generally 
listed at $1.05 to $1.10 for 303s, $1.45 to 
$1.50 for 24%s and $4.95 to $5.15 for tens. 
There are some offerings even below 
these but in those cases the quality is 
questionable. 

The Maryland Jockey Club will open its 
Spring Meeting at Pimlico Race Course 
in Baltimore on Monday, May 6, which 
will be continued through May 18. AIl- 
though there was some question that the 
meeting would be conducted at Pimlico 


_this spring, the management has taken 


every means to provide for the comfort 
and convenience of its patrons, and the 
meeting will go on as originally sched- 
uled. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Frost Danger Passes — Fairly Large Crops 

Indicated — Cocktail Advances — Tomato 

Acreage Uncertain—Anchovy And Mackerel 
Packs Ahead Of Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 3, 1957 


THE SITUATION—With the danger 
of damage by frost now at an end for the 
season, growers and canners are com- 
mencing to make estimates of the prob- 
able tonnage of fruits in California, 
along with that of tomatoes. Most fruits 
have set well and indications are that 
fairly large crops may be expected. 
Growers would like to see higher prices 
than prevailed last year, pointing out 
that labor costs are higher and that the 
marked deficiency in rainfall throughout 
the State calls for more irrigation at in- 
creased expense. Canners, on the other 
hand, have large unsold stocks of some 
items in fruits and vegetables and face 
what may be a record carryover. Prices 
have tended downward since the first of 
the year and the situation lacks much of 
being a satisfactory one for many in the 
industry. Plans for marketing orders on 
some items are under consideration, with 
the idea of holding down packs some- 
what. And there are indications that 
fewer canneries will operate than last 
year. Prices on some items have advanced 
this month, especially on such items as 
fruit cocktail which had dropped to vir- 
tually the level of cost. Estimates of the 
trade place the movement of some fruits 
at about 7 to 8 percent ahead of those 
of last year to a corresponding date, but 
the average gain would be below this 
figure. 


DRY BEANS —The California dry 
bean market continues to display in- 
creased strength and the index number 
of prices has advanced to within 3.1 
points of that at a corresponding date 
last year when the index number was 184. 
Shippers report a steady business with 
canners, especially on Small Whites, and 
during the week sales have been made at 
$8.50-$8.60 per one hundred pounds. This 
is the highest price since last fall. Plant- 
ing operations are now under way and 
will be continued until about July 1st, de- 
pending on district and variety. 


COCKTAIL —A feature of the week 
has been a quiet general revision of fruit 
cocktail prices upward. Many of the new 
lists indicate an advance of 2% cents a 
dozen on buffet, 5 cents on No. 303, 10 
cents on No. 2%s and 20 cents on No. 10s. 
Sales of this item dragged somewhat last 
fall and early in the year canners reduced 
prices rather drastically. This resulted 
in some heavy sales and the recent revi- 
sion upward is the second since the spe- 
cial offer was made early in the year. 
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Sales during the week are reported at 
$2.17% for No. 303, $3.45 for No. 2% 
and $12.25 for No. 10 fancy, with choice 
at $2.10, $3.30 and $11.60, respectively. 
Advertised lines are at the usual advance. 
At the present rate of movement a close 
cleanup is forecast by the time new pack 
is ready. 


CHERRIES—Cherries will be the first 
fruit to receive the attention of Cali- 
fornia canners and indications are that 
new pack will come onto a ready market. 
Stocks are quite closely cleaned up in 
both California and the Pacific North- 
west and reports are coming in from 
Oregon and Washington of considerable 
damage there from frost. Late sales of 
California pack Royal Annes are re- 
ported at $4.25 for No. 24%s fancy and 
$4.00 for choice, with standard not to be 
located. Size of the California canned 
pack will depend largely on the demand 
for the fresh fruit for shipping. 


FIGS—Canned figs have been moving 
off quite steadily of late, this fruit seem- 
ingly coming into demand largely right 
after the first of the year. This is one 
item in the fruit list that is not in over 
supply and a close cleanup seems in sight. 
It is packed in a variety of styles making 
quoting of prices difficult. 


TOMATOES—Planting of tomatoes in 
California is getting under way but it is 
still a matter of conjecture just what 
the size of this will be. In some districts 
where canners plan to hold down the ton- 
nage by restricting the acreage to be 
planted growers are reported to be re- 
vamping their culture plans to secure 
heavier yields per acre. In recent years 
the tonnage per acre has been more than 
doubled and the end is not yet in sight. 
The Canners League of California re- 
cently released figures showing the move- 
ment of tomatoes and tomato products 
during the period from July 1, 1956 to 
April 1, 1957. During this period the 
movement amounted to 41,597,455 cases, 
against 39,465,098 cases for the corre- 
sponding 1955-56 period. The only items 


in the period that ended the last day of 
March this year that moved in smaller 
quantities than a year earlier were cat- 
sup, hot sauce and puree. The movement 
of tomatoes and tomato products, as a 
whole, in the nine-month period, was 
slightly more than 5 percent more than 
for the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Prevailing prices on toma- 
toes are $2.00 for No. 2 fancy and $1.50 
for standard and $1.10 for juice in this 
size. 


PICKLES—tThe special allowance plan 
that seems to be prevailing so widely on 
many items in fruits and vegetables has 
also spread to pickles. An allowance of 
25 cents a case on a half a dozen items 
in the pickle list was made by a large 
San Francisco firm in connection with 
the observance of National Pickle Week, 
May 23 to June 1. 


FISH — The California pack of an- 
chovies, jack mackerel and Pacific mack- 
erel for the year to April 22 is well ahead 
of that of last year to a corresponding 
date. A total of 31,946 tons were handled 
in this period, against 23,167 tons for the 
corresponding period last year. An- 
chovies are moving at $6.50-$7.00 per 
case for 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce and 
mackerel at $5.50 in No. 1 tall. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


The General Services Administration, 
7th & D Streets, Southwest, Washington 
25, D. C. has asked for bids on the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


SPINACH—5,385 cases 6/10’s, Grade 
A, Fancy, Canned Spinach, packed in ac- 
cordance with Federal Specification JJJ- 
S-611b, to be packed from 1957 crop only, 
with regular commercial labels. Delivery 
points: 1,800 cases to Franconia, Va.; 
400 cases to Dodson, Mo.; 500 cases to 
Denver, Colo.; 500 cases to Clearfield, 
Utah; 460 cases to East San Bruno, 
Calif.; 1,025 cases to Manuel, California; 
700 cases to Navalair Junction, Wash. 
Opening date, May 14. 


RHUBARB FOR PROCESSING 


Inquiries are reaching the Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y., regarding the 
growing of rhubarb for canning and for 
freezing. 

“We are not engaged at present in 
investigations on the growing of rhu- 
barb for processing, but we do have a 
large variety collection started and are 
familiar with the essentail requirements 
of the crop,” says Professor Charles B. 
Sayre, Cornell and State University 
vegetable crops specialist in charge of 
the Station’s canning crops investiga- 
tions. 

The Station has a test planting of 18 
varieties from Canada, Europe, and the 
United States. Set out last fall, it will be 
another year before the planting will be 
productive enough for yield and process- 
ing comparisons. 

A rhubarb planting is started from 
sections of roots, each section with a 
strong bud. These sections are planted 
in rows four or five feet apart with the 
roots two to three feet apart in the row. 
The roots are set vertically with the bud 
at the surface of the soil. No harvest 
should be made the first year and only 
a light picking the second year after 
planting. After that the harvest season 
will extend over a period of about six 
weeks. 

As to varieties, Professor Sayre states 
that there is a marked preference. for 
kinds with red stalks. In processing tests 
made in the past he found Canada Red, 
Ruby, and Valentie best for color and 
quality. 


American Can Company — Robert A. 
Turner, former sales representative for 
the American Can Company in Southern 
California with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, has been named Assistant to the 
West Coast Manager of Sales with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, where he will 
serve in a supervisory capacity, assisting 
in the administration of the company’s 
customer relations program in Alaska, 
Oregon, Washington, California, Nevada, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 


COMPLETE CAN HANDLING 


retort to labeler 
ONE MAN OPERATION 


BIG LABOR SAVINGS 


ADJUSTABLE 202-204 INCLUSIVE 


* 
* 
*& VERY GENTLE 
PORTABLE 


For Complete Information Write or Phone 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300, 
Colossal 3.25 
3.15-8.20 
Large 3.15-3.20 
Gr. Tip & Wh. —- 
Mammoth & 
N. J. Fey., All Gr. No. 300 
Colossal 3.90-4.10 
Large .. 3.70-3.80 
Cut—T 2.35 
—s Fes. All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 1.65 
No. Pie. 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. .........0000020000000 1.05 
1.50-1.75 
Fey., Gr., No. 3038..........1.50-1.55 
No. 9.00 
Ex. Std. Cat Gps, 97% 
No. 303 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
6.25 
Std. 1.25 
New York & Pa. 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Gat. No. 308............ J 

No. 


10 
Std., ‘Cut, No. 303 
No. 10 A 
Fey., Style, No. 303... 
No. 


9.25 
Wax, Wh. 3 sv., No. 
10 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std.. Cut, Na. 1.60 
No. 10 8.60 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
FLoripa 
Fey., Cut. Gr., No. 808... 1.50 
No. 19 8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
Mip-WEST 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 75 


No. 1.75 
No 0 10.00 

4 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.0 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25-1.40 
No. — 

TEXAS 

Fey., Wh. Gr. No. 308...........0.0.0000 1.80 
No. 10 9.25 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 308..........1.30 

o. 10 

| 6.00 

OZARKS 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 

N.W. & CAL. BLUE ‘LAKES 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. S08......00:..0000. 1.90 
No. 10 .... 10.50 

Ext. Std., 5 sv., No. 308..........001.30 
No. 10 7.35 

BEANS, LIMA 

No. 1 

No. 10 

Fev., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 .... 

o. 10 

Medium, No. 303 

No. 10 9.75 
18 


BEETS 
Md., Fey., pee Diced, 

No. -95-1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 1.00-1.10 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., No. 8 02.....000 -80 

No. 303 1.00 

No. 10 4.25-5.50 

o. 10 
CARROTS 
Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.25 
6.50 
Mid-West tancy, Diced, 
No. 1.00-1.10 
No. 5.25-5.50 
CORN 
EAst 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.25-1.40 

No. 10 8.25-9.00 

No. 10 00 

No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 1.50 

No. 10 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1 
EST 

W.K., me Fey., No. 303....1.25-1.30 

8.50-8.75 
Ex. DOB 1.10-1.20 

No. 10 8.00-8.25 
C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 308......1.25-1.30 

No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Box, No, BOB 1.10-1.15 

No. 10 7.25-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.05-1.10 

No. 10 7.00 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 

No. 8.25 
Std., No. 303, 

No. 10 7.50 

PEAS 
East ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.70 

2 sv., 8 oz 1.40 

2 sv., No. 303 2.25 

2 sv., No. 10 12.40 

3 sv., No. 303 1.75 

3 sv., No. 10 9.85 
Ex. Std., 2 8v.. NO. 1.80 

3 sv., ‘No. 303 1.55-1.60 

4 sv., No. 303 iJ 
1.35-1.40 

No. 10 8.00 
EAst S\weers 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1.55-1.65 

Ex. 1.40-1.50 

1.30 
MiIpWEsr ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.60-2.65 

1 sv., No. 10 13.75 

2 sv., No. 303 2.25-2.30 

2 sv., No. 10 — 

3 sv., No. 303 1.75 

3 sv., No. 10 9.50 

3 sv., No. 303 1.60 

3 sv., No. 10 — 

4 sv., No. 10 00 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz *90 

3 sv., No. 303 OD 

4 sv., No, 3038 1.80 

4 sv., No. 10 
MIDWEST SWEETS 

0. 

No. 10 — 

Ungraded, No. 308........... 1.50-1.55 

No. 10 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., 
0 


Std., Ung., No. 303... 1.85 
No. 10 7.50 

PUMPKIN 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.......... 1.05-1.10 
No. 2i4 1.45-1.50 
No. 5.00-5.15 
No. 10 4.40-4.50 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
oo. Fey., No. 303 1.15 
2 1.70 
No 10 5.50 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.50 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 
No. 2% 2.15-2.40 
No. 10 7.35-7.50 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 1.95-2.00 
No. 6.50-7.00 
Fia., Sua, 1.15-1.20 
No. 2%, 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1........1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
1.05-1.15 
1.35-1.50 
No, 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.60 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 808... 1.75 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 9.25 


Ex. Std., No. 
2.00 


No. 2% 
No, 10 7.756 
No. 1 76-1 85 
No. 10 6.75 
Texas, Std., “No. 1.271%4- 30 
No. 
TOMATO 
19 9.50-10.00 
Mid-West, | 1.75 
TOMATO PASTE ‘ao Case) 
Calif... Foy., 96/6 07. 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.).......... 11.75-12.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calit.. tey., L.u6, No. 308..1,45-1.50 
No 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Mid-We-t, 1.045, 
No. 2 75 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
8.00-8.50 
Std., Ne 303 1.40 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 1.45-1.55 
No. 9.00-9.25 
Choice. No 1.45 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOM Ss 
Halves, Fey., No, 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 
2h, 8.15 
Std., No. 2% 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 303 (nom.) 2.50 
4.25 
No. 10 15.50 
Choice, No. 2% 4.00 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.17% 
3.35-3.45 
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12.25 
choice, 303 2.05-2.10 
2% 3.30 
No 10 11.60 
PEACHES 
om. Fey., 
2% 3.00-3.05 
No. 303 
2.721%4-2. 
Ne 9.85-10.00 
Std., No. 303 
No. 2.57 62% 
9.15-9.50 
Ne. 2% 7 
No. 10 11.20 
PEARS 
Fey., 250 
No. 4.00 
No. 10 14.00-14.25 
Choice, 10002027 
No 3.40-3.50 
12.50-13.25 
Std., No. 2.0714-2.12% 
No. 21% 3.05-3.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed. No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 02.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 ..... 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
1.57% 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 24% 1.85 
No, 10 .... 6.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 «t. wl. ............. 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. ...... 2.25 
GRAPEFRUII 
95 
46 02 2.05-2.10 
ORANGE 
1.07% 
46 oz. 2.45-2.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
46 oz. 
TOMATO 
46 o 2.35-2.50 
No. To 5.00-5.50 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2......1.07%4-1.20 
2.20-2.35 
4.90-5.20 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PEeEr CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT... 33.00-34.00 
21.00-23.00 
17.00 
P.S. Sockeye, 23.00 
12.75-13.50 
chan, Tall, No. 1..............20.00-21.00 
12.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 ‘Oil 7.50-8, -8.00 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 5.75 
Large 5.25 
4.90-5.00 
Small 4.30-4.40 
Tiny 4.25-4.35 
Broken 3.80-3.90 
TUNA—PEr CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-15.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.00-138.75 
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20 
75 
70 

Std., Cut, No. Md., Fe 045 

} 
‘ 
No. 308........1.35-1.40 


CONVENTIONS °¢ 


and SCHOOLS 


MAY 12-16, 1957—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 17th Annual Meeting, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAY 18-15, 1957 12TH PURDUE IN- 
DUSTRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue 
Memorial Union Building, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 17-18, 1957—-PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Sales 
Clinic, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, 
Pa. 


MAY 19-22, 1957 —U. Ss. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION and LOUISIANA 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention and Exposition, New Orleans, 
La. 


MAY 19-22, 1957—-FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 48th An- 
nual Convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


MAY 22-24, 1957—-NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Board of 
Directors, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


JUNE 2-3, 1957 — MICHIGAN CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meet- 
ing, Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, 
Mich. 


JUNE 7, 1957 — TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Indian Creek Yacht & Country Club, 
Byrdtou, (near Kilmarnock) Va. 


JUNE 9-13, 1957—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, 58th Annual 
Convention, Navy Pier, Chicago, IIl. 


JUNE 12-13, 1957— NATIONAL RED 
CHERRY INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, 
Leathem Smith Lodge, Sturgeon Bay, 

Wis. 


JUNE 17-19, 1957 — MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Colony 
Hotel, Kennebunkport, Maine. 


JUNE 26-29, 1957—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, 6th Annual Meeting, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


JULY 18-19, 1957 — NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Golden Anniver- 
sary Meeting, Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY 22-24, 1957 — NATIONAL MACA- 
RONI MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd 
Annual Meeting, Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Mich. 


SEPTEMBER 8-11, 1957 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Hotels Sherman and 
Morrison, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 10-12, 1957—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 26th Annual Meeting, 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 
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OCTOBER 14-16, 1957 — SANITATION 
MAINTENANCE SHOW AND CONFERENCE, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 26-29, 1958 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 20-23, 1957 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 24th Annual 
Meeting Sheraton-Park and Shoreham 
Hotels, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 28-31, 1957—NATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL PACKAGING & HANDLING EXPOSI- 
TION, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


NOVEMBER 4-6, 1957—IOWA-NEBRAS- 
KA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1957—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 11-12, 1957—wIscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-22, 1957 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1957 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1957 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 43rd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1957 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1957 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 14, 1957 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meet- 
ing and Sales Conference, Chicago, IIl. 


JANUARY 1958—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 1958 — CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Machinery and Supplies Exhibit, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 6-8, 1958 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, place 
to be determined later. 


JANUARY 9-10, 1958 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 35th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 27-29, 1958 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 


MARCH 2-5, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


MARCH 24-25, 1958—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 54th Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


COMMISSIONER LARRICK 
HONORED 


George P. Larrick, Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, is one of 10 recipients of the annual 
Career Service Award presented by the 
National Civil Service League. 


The other nine recipients selected from 
more than 100 nominees submitted by 34 
different agencies, are: Dan B. Dyer, 
Deputy Chief and Senior Staff Analyst, 
Directorate of Intelligence, U. S. Air 
Force; John Fanning, Director, Office of 
Domestic Programs, Department of De- 
fense; Harold A. Fidler, Manager, San 
Francisco Operations Office, U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission; Henry K. Holtz- 
claw, Director, Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, U. S. Treasurery Department; 
Schuyler Lowe, Director, Department of 
General Administration Government of 
the District of Columbia; John W. Macy, - 
Jr., Executive Director, U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; Lawrence W. Powers, 
Director, Defense Accounting & Auditing 
Division, U. S. General Accounting Office; 
William M. Rountree, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Near Eastern, South 
Asian and African Affairs, Department 
of State; and Roy D. Schlegel, Director, 
Division of Vehicles, Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The awards are presented each year by 
the non-partisan League in an effort to 
gain national recognition for those men 
and women who have made outstanding 
public service their life time careers. The 
recipient was honored at a dinner on 
Monday, May 6, at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, in Washington. 


RESIDUAL SPRAYS 
INSIDE THE PLANT 


Go slow in using residual sprays for fly 
and insect control inside your process- 
ing plant. Better get approval of NCA 
or Food and Drug with a tolerance before 
a debatable recommendation is follcwed. 
The use of such sprays inside a plant 
where food is processed could mean a 
continual dropping of dead flies on the 
equipment and actually in the food and 
cause a lot of trouble, and even result in 
seizure and prosecuticn. A better way 
is to use the sprays on the outside walls 
and on the grounds around the plant. In 
every case directions should be followed 
closely. 
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Research Report | 
from Continental 


In storage rooms like the 
one shown here Continen- 
tal Can researchers test a 
host of canned products in 
temperatures from minus 
10 degrees to 130 degrees. 
These studies help Conti- 
nental design the container 
that will give your product 
the longest possible “shelf 
life.” 


In five huge storage rooms with controlled temper- 
atures ranging from sub-zero to 130 degrees Faren- 
heit, Continental technicians gather data that helps 
increase your product’s “shelf life.” 


Approximately 100,000 cans of various products 
undergo tests at one time; including meats, fish, 
fruit, vegetables, dairy and bakery goods . . . and 
such non-food items as paints, detergents, chemi- 
cals and anti-freeze. 


Not only are contents tested but the container 
itself gets thorough study, too. Each new structural 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


change is evaluated — from beading to side seam. 
For example, pre-heating the side seam before 
soldering undergoes exhaustive analysis. Experi- 
ments are also made with various container 
materials. 

Controlled-temperature study is merely one phase 
of the vast program underway at Continental Can 
to develop the best container for your product 
through research and development. 

If you have a container problem call Continental 
Can. Our engineers and technicians are available to 
help you solve it. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 
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EXTREME TEMPERATURE TESTS HELP GIVE 
CANNED PRODUCTS LONGER “SHELF LIFE” 


Eastern Division: 100 E, 42nd St., New York 17 ® Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 * Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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